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INDUSTRIAL ART 

One of the great problems confronting 
our Nation to-day is the education of the 
masses, for in education lie the roots of 
citizenship and the hope of the future. 
One branch of education to which atten- 
tion is now being turned is industrial 
art, that art which affects the greatest 
number of persons. It is in this art 
that we are most deficient as a Nation, 
strangely enough, as our industrial en- 
terprise has been brought to a high state 
of efficiency and we are a commercial 
people. But we have trained master me- 
chanics and not master-craftsmen; we 
have developed artists and not artisans, 
with the result that our manufactures are 



lacking in artistic quality and the places 
open to trained workmen in artistic pur- 
suits are almost entirely filled not by 
Americans but foreigners. In a brief 
address made at the last Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts, when 
this subject was under discussion, Mr. 
Lloyd Warren called attention to the 
fact that whereas high-class work in this 
country is almost exclusively dependent 
on the importation of foreign workmen, 
the American is debarred from its prac- 
tise by absence of specialized art instruc- 
tion, and he pointed out the necessity of 
stimulating effort along these lines. No- 
ting the excellent service rendered by 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects in 
training architectural draftsmen, Mr. 
Warren suggested that similar service 
might be rendered with equal success un- 
der proper direction in other art trades, 
such as architectural sculpture, orna- 
mental iron and bronze casting, furniture 
manufacture, house decorating, etc. 

As a preliminary step a resolution, 
presented by the Architectural League 
of New York, was passed, requesting the 
delegates from the several chapters to 
report to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Industrial Art, Mr. Lee McClung, 
what art trades or crafts could best be 
stimulated or developed in their own 
communities. Meanwhile, other forces 
have been at work. There is now before 
Congress a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment throughout the country of a 
large number of Agricultural High 
Schools in which industrial art may be 
made a regular feature of the curricu- 
lum. Most encouraging and significant, 
however, is the establishment this fall in 
the city of New York, through the co- 
operation of the Board of Education and 
the manufacturers, of an Evening School 
of Industrial Art, a more detailed de- 
scription of which is given on a subse- 
quent page. 

All of this points to progress, but it 
will not do to merely congratulate our- 
selves and wait for results. Education 
in industrial art will not be given spon- 
taneously any more than the art indus- 
tries will stimulate themselves — there 
must be concerted and vigorous effort. 



